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AM-40 


Use this handy two-color cover for 
your program, annual statement, or 
menu. Colorful “annual meocting”’ de- 
sign on front and back; blank on the 
inside. One fold, 5'2x8'e". Specify 
AM-40* or AM-45 (see illustrations). 
100-499 $ 1.75C 
500-999 1.60C 
1000-4999 14.14M 


Here’s an eye-catching annual meeting 
announcement that your members will 
remember. Two colors on one side, one 
color on the other; 8'2x1l". Use as 
self-mailer, or maii in No. 10 envelope. 
Specify AM-41* or AM-44 (see illus- 
trations). 

100-499 

500.999 

1000-4999 


Give your members a last-minute re- 
minder about meeting time, place, and 
date. This card is a perfect follow-up 
to your first announcement. Stock is 
postcard size and weight. Space for 
your imprint. Specify AM-42* or 
AM.-46 (see illustrations). 

100-499 

500-999 

1000-4999 


Keep reminding your members about 
time, place, and date. Put this poster 
up where they'll see it. Two colors; 
standard poster size; spaces for fill-in. 
Specify AM-34* or AM-48 (see illus- 
trations). 

20¢ ea 3- 9 15¢ ea 

17¢ ea 10-25. 13¢ ea 


Brighten up your dinner meeting with 
this popular “‘extra.’’ Specify AM-43* 
or AM-47 (see illustrations). 
100-499 $ 2.50C 
500-999 2.00C 
1000-4999 15.00M 


and here's a brand new idea! a 


AAT | 7M 
that announces your new board 
members and committeemen! 


Post a copy of this Proclamation Form 
on each bulletin board and tell your 
entire membership about the Board of 
Directors and committee chairmen and 
members for the year ahead. Printed 
in two colors on 8'2x11" stock. Plenty 
of space for your fill-ins. AM-49. 
—y i 15¢ ea §-25 10¢ ea. 
2-4 .12¢ ea. 25-99 84 ea 
AM-47 100 or more.. 7¢ ea. 


Lots more annual meeting items available, too. Write to your 
League Supply Depot for descriptive filyer-order blank. If your 
league does not have a supply depot, write to: 


CUNA Supply Cooperativ 


| =lop anc lclc Mm) F-lell-tolaMe a'Al-totelal-tia sie} a -10O ne | 


arm 


Items bearing the copyright “Little Man” trademark 
are available to affiliated credit unions only. 
*Produced as 1960 item. Will be shipped only as long 
as current supply lasts. 
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ON THE COVER 

Ida Green, 17, Toronto, helps 
THE BRIDGE call attention to an 
important date on every credit 
union member's calendar. Mis« 
Green is a typist-bookkeeper for 
the Ingram and Bell Credit Union 
in Toronto, and was a Toronto 
Chapter entrant in the Miss On- 
tario Credit Union contest. 
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WHY DID THESE 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Knowing the cause of these failures may 


help other credit unions avoid the same mistakes. 


We all like to talk about our su 
cesses, and in the nature of things, 
most articles in THE BRIDGE do report 
ideas and programs that built success 


ful cre dit “unions 


li take ¢ 


about our failures, even though we 


hou ever io talk 


courage 
olten learn a lot by finding out why 
we fla le d Our special thanks there 
lore to the Illinois. Ohio and Vissouri 


leagues who cheerfully cooperated 
with THe BRIDGE in dissecting these 

, 
liquidated credit unions. They could 


have happened in any league 


Wm DOES 
mean 
[t's a phrase that turns up often on 


reports received by CUNA from the 


leagues, 


“lack 


ot nterest” 


is a reason for liquidation of 
Another phrase that 
ippears on these reports is “ 


off the ground “3 


fHe BRIpcr 


1 credit union 


never got 


suspected that there 
was a story behind every use of these 
\ reporter who talked it over 
with league officials learned this was 


words 


true 

Serious problems lurk behind “lack 
“never got off the 
ground = All of these proble ms should 


of interest” and 
be of interest to credit union leaders. 
and some of them should be disturb 
ing, because they also can be found in 
some credit unions now in operation 


They include 


2 


®@ Lack of simple, basic credit union 
principles. 

@ Failure to find capable treasurers, 
board members, and committee mem- 
bers. 

@ Failure of officers to accept the 
responsibilities of their jobs. 

@ Weak credit union ideals in the 
face of difficulties. 

®@ Basic weakness and vulnerability 
of one-man eredit unions. 

@ Lack of true common bond: the 
cold fact that 
should not have been organized in the 
first place. 


some credit unions 


Here is a series of recent or current 
liquidations in Illinois, Missouri and 
Ohio credit union leagues with the 
story behind the failure in each case 
is seen by a league official: 


Illinois Case One. This teachers’ 
credit union was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1945, and had 125 members and 
issets of $55,000. George Tinnes, di- 
rector of field services for the Illinois 
League, said, “This credit union was 
doing a splendid job until the school 
superintendent suddenly, and without 
ipparent reason, changed his attitude 
toward the credit union. He started a 
campaign of opposition and began 
pressuring the treasurer and board. 

“This was a one-man credit union, 
which is bad to begin with, of course. 


The treasurer then died, and a sub- 


stantial defaleation was uncovered. 


(The $10,000 or $12,000 shortage 
was covered by the 576 bond.) The 
treasurer had dipped into funds to 
take care of family troubles. 

“The real blame here goes to the 
credit union officers and members 
who lacked interest enough to be ac- 
tive in their organization. Had this 
been a strong credit union, the treas- 
urer never could have got away with 
the defalcation; the pressure from the 
school official would have been re- 
sisted; and even if serious trouble had 
come, the will to continue would have 
kept it going.” (But then the question 
comes to mind, “Why didn’t the mem- 
bers have more interest?” Perhaps no 
one can answer that.) 


Illinois Case Two. This small 
credit union was chartered in Septem- 
ber, 1960, had only fifteen members 
and total shares of less than $150. It 
“never got off the ground.” It was 
organized in a garment factory. Mem- 
bers came from low-income minority 
groups—“the kind of people who 
really need the services of a credit 
union,” Tinnes said. 

The plant owner believed the credit 
union would be valuable to his em- 
ployees. He originally agreed to pro- 
vide payroll deductions, but after the 
organization meeting announced he 
could not. (His office manager refused 
to handle it.) 

The company owner showed his in- 
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FAIL? 


terest by becoming a board member. 
But the lack of promised payroll de- 
ductions proved too much for this 
credit union. “The board and member- 
ship just lacked the will and initiative 
to keep going on a cash and volunteer 
basis,” Tinnes said. 

“There are several areas of failure 
here,” he said. “The owner failed to 
exert his proper authority over his 
office help. The members and board 
lacked the gumption to handle their 
own affairs. The garment workers’ 
union failed here too, by not putting 
its community services program to 
work on this—our league can’t do it 
all. 

“This never would have been a big 
credit union, but ‘big’ and ‘good’ are 
not the same thing. A chance was 
missed here of providing our kind of 
service to people who need it most.” 


Illinois Case Three. This indus- 
trial credit union was chartered in No- 
vember, 1938, and had 485 members 
and assets of $165,000. Its members 
had a low educational level but not 
particularly low incomes. It was 
another one-man credit union, and the 
treasurer wanted to step out. No one 
could be found to take his place. 

“This treasurer was a man who 
thought he was the only person in the 
credit union with the ability to handle 
its affairs, and so he handled them.” 
Tinnes said. “He did nothing to train 
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his members; there was no committee 
activity; the board and committees 
simply approved what he wanted. The 
league volunteered to help train some- 
one to take this man’s place, but there 
was no cooperation. Nobody cared. 
“Behind this credit union failure 
was this combination: a low educa- 
tional level and some near illiteracy; 
no coordination of employee activity 
by the company, which had a paternal 
attitude wrongly applied; and a credit 
union run by one man with an ego.” 


Illinois Case Four. This credit 
union was organized among a group 
of plaster workers in May, 1959. It 
had assets of about $2,500 and less 
than fifty members when it went into 
liquidation. 

“Here is a horrible example of how 
to run a credit union.” Tinnes said. “It 
had a board that proceeded to slough 
off all of its responsibilities. Nobody 
was willing to do any work. Loans 
were granted and no effort was made 
to follow up on collections. When this 
credit union was criticized for its 
delinquency record it just folded up. 

“Fortunately, the union bought up 
all the outstanding loans and the or- 
ganization was able to pay off a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar. In this case 
the board simply failed to direct and 
the manager failed to manage.” 

Illinois Case Five. This patriotic 
organization started its credit union 
in October, 1957 and raised the usu- 
ally difficult first $5,000 easily. But 
then members failed to use the serv- 
ices offered. At no time, Tinnes said, 
did they use more than forty per cent 
of the money available for loans. 

“In the light of the success of so 
many patriotic group credit unions,” 
Tinnes continued, “I think the failure 
here was due mainly to a lack of com- 
munication between officers and mem- 
bers, who never really knew what the 
credit union was. The whole thing 
finally bogged down when directors 
just refused to continue serving.” 


Illinois Case Six. This industrial 
credit union was organized in Febru- 
ary, 1943, and had 410 members in 
1960, and assets of $235,000. 

The company went through a re- 
organization that left » orkers without 
payroll deductions, and the credit 
union began to decline. “I don’t like 
this attitude of relying on payroll 
deduction,” Tinnes said. “There are 
too many good, solid credit unions 
that have shown they can operate 
without it. This company after its re- 


organization showed that it was un- 
enthusiastic about credit unions, and 
so members became discouraged. 


“I don’t go for this either. Too 
many other credit unions have shown 
they can get along even if the com- 
pany doesn’t cooperate, and that they 
can operate out of their own building 
if they have to. This is a case of lack 
of initiative and weak credit union 


philosophy.” 


Ohio’s Shock Treatment 


Like the other two league officials 
interviewed, William G. White, public 
relations director of the Ohio League. 
had thick folders on all the state’s 
liquidated credit unions. In all the 
folders were page after page of field- 
men’s reports; each page represented 
a personal visit to an ailing credit 
union. 

For the past four years the Ohio 
League has had a Distressed Credit 
Union Program. When a credit union 
is found with books in bad condition, 
or in some other way failing to con- 
duct business according to minimum 
standards, it is notified. The officers 
are contacted personally, and league 
services are offered. The credit union 
is told that its league membership may 
be placed on probation, and it is 
warned that if its condition is not 
remedied it may lose its charter. 


“Their first reaction is anger at the 
league,” White said, “but usually, 
after talks and explanations they dig 
in and do the job they should have 
been doing all along. We have saved 
more credit unions by far than we 
have lost by this ‘shock treatment.’ 
We feel that by cracking the knuckles 
of a few we are protecting the good 
name of the movement.” 


Here are some current examples of 
liquidations in Ohio: 


Ohio Case One. The credit union 
dates back to April, 1956, when the 
pastor of a church came to the league 
and asked that a credit union be or- 
ganized in his congregation. “There 
were 160 members of this church.” 
White said, “and we wondered right 
off the bat whether this was a large 
enough group. We consider this num- 
ber marginal for a church group, 
though it may be very adequate for 
an industrial credit union.” 

As early as April, 1957 it was obvi- 
ous that the organization was in trou- 
ble. It was not growing. (In Decem- 
ber, 1959 it had thirty-six members 
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ind assets of less than $1,000.) There 
was lack of support from the member- 
ship The founders could not generate 
enthusiasm. (Education and income 
level of group were low 
['wenty-three visits were made to 


the credit union by fieldmen, and 


probably $500 was spent by the 
league in time, travel and services. 
\ one dollar membership fee was all 
the league received from the group 
“We thought this group was too 
White said, “ 


you can tell is by giving it a chance. 


small but the only way 


The league has no right to deny 


inv group a charter merely because 


from the credit union idea as you can 
get.” he 
this man hurt other people who had 
faith in the credit union.” 

Ohio Case Three. Failure of 


leadership caused the collapse of this 


said. “It is tragic because 


manufacturing employees credit union 
despite the fact that the members were 
determined to keep it going. Organ- 
ized in February, 1953, its assets 
never topped $4,900 and its member- 
ship peak was forty-six. 

In 1956 a change in company man- 
agement resulted in a personnel turn- 
over, and the credit union board voted 
to liquidate. The members disagreed, 


... ‘So busy with other things they 


have no time for the credit union” 


hances of its success seem slim. The 
state can't deny a charter either, if 
minimum requirements are met 
“But you can’t be categorical about 
have one indus- 


this size thing: we 


trial credit union with twenty-two 


members that’s doing an excellent 
ob 

Ohio Case Two. Made up of fur 
niture workers, this credit union was 
formed in December, 1955. Its field of 
eligibility was 220, but its peak mem 
bership was eighty-eight. In 1959 the 
company cut its operations and laid 
off workers, but the credit union con- 
tinued, and its membership dropped 
only from eighty-eight to eighty. This. 
Whit 


there were many strong credit union 


believes, demonstrates that 
people in this group 

inother one 
union. he said. “The 


books constantly needed 


“However, this was 
man credit 
treasurer s 
checking 
periods during which no one was able 
to take are of business. When he 


wasn t there, the credit union hardly 


Besides, he was ill for long 


operated 
Add to this the fact that plant 
iement offered no cooperation 
vith the credit union, and you sec 
inother promising credit union wind 
in the dead file s 
records show thirty-eight 
personal contacts with this credit 
union. White said here is in example 
of a man dominating a credit union. 
operating it as he felt like operating 
it (and not very well), and keeping it 
from growing for his own personal 


“This is just about as far 


reasons 


overruled the board, and elected a 
new treasurer. 

“This credit union was unlucky 
with its choice of officers,” White said. 
“There was a continuing chain of ac- 
counting troubles; fieldmen had a job 
keeping the books up to date; and the 
treasurer supplied the league with in- 
information. The field staff 
visited the credit union twenty-five 
times between 1956 and 1959.” 

1 he league did all it could to keep 
the organization running, White said, 
but in the matter of securing good 


correct 


leadership to replace the erring treas- 
urer, “we hesitated to make a frontal 
attack 


themselves was needed to remedy this 


Pressure from the members 


situation.” he said. “The desire to 
break through this situation had to 
come from the inside.” 

This credit demonstrated 
once its determination to coatinue 


union 


even though its board wanted to quit. 
But it was unable to find good leader- 
ship 

Ohio Case Four. Several factors 
were behind the failure of this upstate 
credit union, organized among resi- 
dents of a cooperative housing project 
in a housing unit purchased from the 
government by residents. Membership 
in the credit union was about fifty. 
though its potential was 250 to 300. 
It started in August, 1954. and had 
assets in March, 1957 of $2.200. 

As early as June, 1956, a meeting 
was held with fieldmen to find ways of 
keeping the organization going. “It 
was evident that there was credit 


union interest among individuals. but 


little interest was shown by leaders of 
the cooperative,” White said. 

In April, 1957 members voted four 
to one to continue operating, and new 
officers were elected. Fieldmen were 
not optimistic about the future of this 
credit union, though they hoped for a 
“spark” somewhere. Though _ this 
housing group was a cooperative, it 
seemed to be interested in cooperative 
housing only, and could not extend its 
cooperation principles to the credit 
union. 

As fieldmen saw it, the reasons be- 
hind this credit union’s failure were 
personality and conflict of interest 
squabbles among people who believed 
in cooperative effort but had trouble 
their beliefs; failure in 
day-to-day operation to demonstrate 


practicing 


the enthusiasm shown at organization 
and other meetings; and some overlap 
of credit union eligibility. A consi- 
derable number of project residents 
unions at 
their places of employment; this fac- 
tor may have been important in limit- 


were members of credit 


ing the size of the credit union. 


How Far Do You Go? 


Robert W. Hood, managing direc- 
tor of the Missouri League, believes 
the league has a duty to help strug- 
gling credit unions all it can, but that 
there is a point at which in fairness to 
everybody concerned a credit union 
should be closed up. 

“When the league works with a 
credit union for a couple of years, 
spending league money and fieldmen’s 
time doing everything in the book, 
and there’s still no interest in the or- 
ganization, that credit union should 
be closed,” Hood said. 

“I agree in principle with the credit 
union old-timers who said there is al- 
ways hope, but in actual practice how 
far do you go in keeping a disinter- 
ested organization stumbling along?” 
Hood believes behind many failing 
credit unions—not only in Missouri, 
but everywhere—is the lack of re- 
sponsibility. People are so busy with 
activities “that don’t require any 
thinking or intellectual effort,” they 
don’t have time for a credit union, he 
said. 

A credit union demands a little 
effort, a little serious thought. Hood 
said, and too many Americans today 
are willing to accept the benefits of a 
credit union but unwilling to assume 
its responsibilities. When such people 
do organize a credit union it can’t 
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OHIO LEAGUE WORKS LONG AND 
HARD to keep its credit unions on their 
feet, says Bill White, league public relations 
director. 


help but be a weak one. 

“When you have this kind of credit 
union and there’s any kind of change. 
or anything that demands a little at- 
tention, you have panic and loss of 
interest. People are too used to having 
somebody else do all the work: they 
arent interested in solving their own 
problems.” 

Herbert CC. Hunter, Missouri 
League director of field sery ices, said 
the league is in the process right now 
of “cleaning up” credit unions that 
have liquidated because of difficulties 
that go back several years. Some of 
these are consolidation of railroads, 
breweries and other industries in the 
state; automation in many industries; 
and a laxness among state examiners 
This laxness, Hunter believes, was due 
to an inadequate staff, and the league 
believes the situation is improving. 

Here are some background facts on 
current liquidation cases in Missouri 
from Hunter’s files: 

Missouri Case One. This hotel 
employees’ credit union was formed 
in July, 1949. It had a potential mem- 
bership of 340 but never had more 
than 150, and when it was liquidated 
earlier this year its membership was 
sixty-three and its total assets $3,500. 
It had outstanding forty-five loans 
totaling $2,500 and half the loans 
were delinquent. 

The common bond was weak be- 
cause so many employees were tran- 
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"“ONE-MAN RULE" can be a factor in 
credit union that fail, say Herbert Huntor, 
Missouri League field services director. 


sient workers. This organization 
started out in July, 1949 with en- 
thusiasm, and with a hotel official as 
treasurer. 

The treasurer believed in the credit 
union, and worked hard to keep it 
going, but faced with lack of interest, 
distruct among employees, and the 
problem of collecting from people who 
had moved away, he finally resigned. 
No one had been trained to take his 
place, and the credit union fell apart. 

The basic problem here, Hunter 
believes, is the nature of the industry 
and the fact that hotel employees often 
do not stay on the same job, or in the 
same area, very long. There are three 
other hotel credit unions in that city, 
he said, and the league wants to merge 
two of them to make one healthy or- 
ganization. 

“But here we come up against 
another problem,” he said. “These ho- 
tels are side by side, run by the same 
management, but one employee group 
considers itself ‘white collar’ and the 
other ‘blue collar.” The white-collar 
group is not interesied in merging 
with the other.” 

Missouri Case Two. Another 
case of refusal to combine. even in the 
face of individual failure, involves 
two railroad workers’ credit unions. 
Several years ago a railroad went 
through a complete reorganization in 
which some employees were scattered 
to other communities, and the work 
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PUT THE BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS, 
believes George Tinnes, director of field 
services for the Illinois League. 


fore e was reduc ed. 

Hunter said those employees who 
remain today are old-timers, men with 
experience and seniority, people who 
are pretty sure of their jobs because 
the company has eliminated all but 
vital employees. 

There are two credit unions here: 
both are long-established organiza- 
tions, and both are in good financial 
condition, but they’re stagnating. And 
both are headed straight for liquida- 
tion “just as sure as I’m sitting here,” 
Hunter said. 


Jealousy Enters 


The problem, as Hunter sees it. is 
that both credit unions are jealous of 
their own individuality. “They have 


operated separately all these years. 


and each one feels pride in its own 
identity. And there’s another prob- 
lem: both organizations are white- 
collar, but one feels it’s a little whiter- 
collar than the other. 

“These credit unions have not filed 
for liquidation yet,” Hunter con- 
tinued, “but they will sooner or later. 
We have sat down with them, talked it 
over, and they both realize where 
they re heading. But they'd rather die 
separately than prosper together. Sel- 
fish interest is the motivation here. 
and I’m darned if I know what to do 
about it.” 

Missouri Case Three. Hunte: 
cited this as an example of “every- 
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thing going wrong,” and a case that 
Workers in a 


light industrial plant formed the 


“defies explanation.” 


credit union in 1955. Potential mem- 
bership was 200, but actual member 
ship was seventy-two; and top total 
assets were $2,500. 

The credit union was started 
through union action, though ther 
was no ill-will on the part of manage 
ment. The group got off the ground 
with what seemed to be good credit 
union philosophy. The company 
showed its cooperation by granting 
payroll deductions, and everything 
looked promising. 

“Then a couple of years ago we 
went to talk to them about sprucing 
Hunter said 
“There had been some layoffs, delin 


up their operations,” 


quent loans were accumulating, and 
the treasurer needed help on the 
books. The company worked a couplk 
of shifts, and the treasurer wasn’t 
there a lot of the time. The treasurer 
finally quit and we had a tough time 
finding a new one, and reorganizing 
the group 

“When we called a meeting it was 
a shambles. People got up and cracked 
jokes. The only way I could get atten- 
tion was to holler louder than anybody 
else and threaten to knock a couple 
heads together. The new treasure! 
tried to keep books, but was very in 
efficient. The president was involved 
in union politics. There were credit 
union officers who also were union 
officers, and there was a politic al 


clique going 


Dealt with “Clowns” 


“We might have licked the politics 
but we couldn’t get the backing of th 
membership. In a way they were a 
bunch of clowns—goofing off, yelling 
and pushing at meetings, making a 
joke of the whole thing. We worked 
with this credit union five years, and 
finally decided we'd spent enough 
league time and money trying to keep 
this outfit limping along.” Hunte: 
pointed to a thick file that was full of 
the frustrated comments of fieldmen 
who had struggled with this group 

“This group has a very low educa 
tional level,” Hunter said, “but that’s 
not any answer; we're supposed to 
serve them too, aren't we? We had 
everything here: a one-man operation. 
a union clique, a sloppy loan policy 
poor bookkeeping, lack of participa 
tion by members, and this goofy. 
clowning attitude. It was a dandy.” 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR: 


Measure of Success: 
Services per Member 


A SMALL credit union may be 
- the 


most successful credit 
union in existence—if it is giving 
the most services per member—and 
has all or almost all of its potential 
members in the credit union. And. 
some of the largest credit unions 
can be miserable failures, even 
though they count their total assets 
in millions and their members by 
the tens of thousands. 

Every credit union can use easy 
vardsticks to make a partial meas- 
urement of its own success—com- 
parison figures will be found in the 
Yearbook: 


1) How do your members’ sav- 


ings compare with the na- - 


, 


tional average‘ 
How do your members’ loans 
compare with the national 
average / 

There’s more to the story, of 
course. A small credit union can 
make saving in the credit union 


mighty attractive—and it can 


make borrowing from the credit 
union mighty easv! And so can a 
large credit union. 

Services per member indicate 


success of a credit union! 


Retired Persons— 

Capable Manpower 
Are we making use of these peo 
ple to the fullest possible extent? 
The answer is that we are not! 
Many of these people who are 
drawing a comfortable retirement 
income have been volunteers in 
the credit union movement for 
vears and vears and have a great 
amount of training and experience, 
and enthusiasm. Many of them are 
extremely anxious to keep busy 
and would prefer to be busy in 
building the credit union move 
ment than anvthing else. Many of 
them are capable writers and pro- 


moters and would be only too 


happy to take charge of the pro- 


motion programs of credit unions 


with which they have been asso- 
ciated—or credit unions that are 
new to them. 

In some instances they are look- 
ing for the chance to do credit 
union work without any compensa- 
tion, and in other instances they 
are anxious to do credit union 
work for a very small salary. 

How about looking around us 
to see what credit union leader- 
ship there is in retirement—and 
what credit union jobs there are 
that we can put these people to 
immediately ? 


New Ideas 


They don’t just happen; we have 
to go after them—-we have to dig 
for them. And, they’re mighty nec- 
essary for the growth of a credit 
union. 

How about checking with the 
education committee and the board 
of directors to see what new ideas 
can be developed for promoting 
new members, more savings and 
use of the credit union for a higher 
percentage of the total borrowing 
being done by the membership? 

Have you tried a brainstorming 
session—just getting everybody 
around the table and asking every- 
body to let his mind get into high 
gear and come up with the inspira- 
tions? It is amazing what new 
ideas can come out of a committee 
or a board of old-timers who 
thought that they had been drained 
dry of original promotional tech- 
niques! 

H. Vance Austin 
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EFFICIENT 
OFFICE LAYOUT 


Small or large, any credit union 


can benefit from thoughtful planning 


of the space at its disposal 


BUSY AND WELL-PLANNED is the office of 
the Westerly Community Credit Union, 
Westerly, Rhode Island. 





FFICIENT OFFICE LAYOUT is 

just as important for a small office 
operated by one part-time person as 
it is for the large credit union with 
ten full-time employees”, says archi- 
tect Thomas P. Feely of F-M Design 
and Construction Company in Chi- 
cago. Feely specializes in designing 
offices for financial institutions. 

He participated, with nine credit 
Unions, in a recent Crepir UNion 
BRIDGE survey which asked: 

“What do you consider the most 
important aspects in planning an ef- 
ficient office layout?” 

The participating credit unions 
vary in assets from $76,000 to $3.1 
million; in age from one to twenty- 
five years; in members from 278 to 
1,800; and in floor space from 400 
square feet to 7,000 square feet. Five 
of the nine groups have their own 
office buildings. The others rent or 
use free space. 

Here are their ideas about efficient 
use of office space: 

Lobby. Says one credit union man- 
ager: “The lobby should be large 
enough to preserve the members’ pri- 
vacy while discussing their financial 
problems. Ask yourself: ‘Will this 
lobby give the member a feeling of 
being crowded?’ If the answer is 
‘yes, then it's time to change the 
layout.” 

“The member area should be every 
bit as large as the working area,” 
comments treasurer John S. Walsh 
of Manchester Municipal Employees 
Credit Union in Manchester, New 
Hampshire (organized: 1949; mem- 
bers: 1,739; assets: $960,000). West- 
erly Community Credit Union in 
Providence, Rhode Island (organized: 
1948; members: 4,350; assets: $2.4 
million) has assigned 1,300 square 
feet to its members and 1,155 square 
feet to office operations. 


Double-duty Space 

In a very small credit union, space 
can do double duty. For instance, at 
Putney Credit Union in Putney, Ver- 
mont (organized: 1946; members: 
837; assets: $259,000) assistant treas- 
urer Julie Rosegrant reports, “During 
board meetings, we convert our mem- 
ber area into a board room by seating 
the directors around the large table 
which serves our members as an ac- 
commodation desk during office 
hours.” This credit union has only 
100 square feet and the lobby takes 
up 154 square feet of it. 

Architect Feely recommends be- 











LOBBY BECOMES THE BOARD ROOM in 


many small 


THE PUTNEY, VERMONT credit union con- 
structed its own building at a cost of $5,000. 
It has 400 square feet of inside space. 


credit unions. Here is an after 


he 


urs meeting in the Equitable Credit Union 


be? If they're private, size isn’t too simultaneously and conveniently. And 


important. Putney Credit Union, for by making use of the space beneath 
xample, has a 5 x 8 foot conference the counter, the advantages of the 
room with acoustical tile. It contains 


a desk and three chairs. But it is ade- 


counter far outweigh the minor loss 
of space ai 

Windows. Most of the participat- 
ing credit unions use individual coun- 


Receptionist. desk at the end ol quat 


nter na \ iit nmeec ite or 


the treasurer reports. The ma- 
considerations are privacy and 
conveniently ter 


ved. “A low table. good lighting 


members comfortable furniture 


openings of sixteen to twenty 
helency sevel redil irral 


inches. They caution that counter lay- 
Che mem! 


nd adequate temperature control can out should be planned for additional 


| 


do much to improve the value of an tellers without disturbing the over-all 
design. But architect Feely 


mends against cut-out windows. He 


nterviewing room.” says an experi- recom- 
enced treasurer. “Getting the right at- 
mosphere is half the battle. We want 


to have our members feel at ease. If 


says. “There is greater flexibility in 
waiting on members without special 


they do that. we know it’s easier for 


counter openings. In addition, un- 


them to confide in us. Only if we have attended windows present a problem. 


heir full confidence can we give our | consider a ‘closed’ sign extremely 
hest service.” poor public relations.” 


President Harold Edmond of West- 


erly Community Credit Union stresses 


Should 


counters 


Counters. credit union 


‘= h ive f Some credit 
Counseling 


ms should 


area. Intervi union ofhcers say no. But most in the 
BRIDGI Rubin, 
reasurer of Polaroid Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Cambridge, 
Vassachusetts (organized: 1954; 


2.262: assets: $1.3 mil- 


that counters should be low, open and 
without bars. He says: “This kind of 

brings member and_ staff 
together and is 


survey say ves. Al 
counter 
Union in closer altogether 
warmer and less formal than the cage 


members: type opening used by some commer- 


mmedl 


How 


ilk 


idiacet 


sh 


! 


mu 


cle 


ai ¢ 


aks 1 
that they 
t to 


lion). believes having a counter makes 
the entire office operation more busi- 
ness-like 


counter encourages both the members 


“Somehow the sight of a 


ind the staff to transact their business 
quickly and with less waste of time,” 
he says. “With a counter the limited 
staff of a small credit union can serve 
more members because both the mem- 

ind the clerks are able to write 


cial institutions.” 
Outside Counter. The 
counter should be slanted inward or 


outside 


recessed at the bottom to accommo- 
date the members’ feet. 

The height of the top of the outside 
counter should be approximately 
eleven inches higher than the inside 
(or working) counter, suggests Vin- 


cent F. Dearden, treasurer of Green- 
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TURNING AROUND IS ALL THAT'S NEED- 


A SEMI-COVERED WINDOW at his right 
ED to reach ledger cards at the Narragan- 


allows manager John Peter Mundt to follow 


sett Electric Emp'oyees Credit Union. 


wood Credit Union in Greenwood. 
Rhode Island (organized 1948: 


bers: BOO: 


mem- 
assets: $1.9 million). 
“The advantage of an ll-inch shelf 
above the inside counter is privacy 
for the member and the employee. 
Without the shelf. waiting members 
could see the entries and balances in 
other members’ passbooks.” 

Inside Counters. The elevation of 
the inside (or working) counter 
should be at a height which makes 
work 


thirty-six to forty 


convenient. This is usually 
inches from the 
floor. 

Most credit unions obtain multi- 
purpose use from their inside coun- 
ters. In addition to a continuous work 
desk. inside counters provide space 
for such items as cash drawers, post- 
ing machines, current supplies, waste- 
papel baskets, electrical outlets, indi- 
vidual fluorescent lights and storage 
cupboards. 

Work area, This area should be 
compact and carefully planned to save 
steps. Wherever possible, desks should 
be centered so that the staff can walk 
easily around them. 

Architect Feely suggests that all 
desks face the counter. “This makes 
for improved service. It’s easier to 
notice a member when he is in the 
employee’s immediate line of vision.” 

Ledger location. Active ledgers 
and signature cards should be kept at 
a central location, easily accessible 
to all employees who work at the 
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office operaticns from his desk. 


counter. A popular spot is immedi- 
ately behind the counter. After office 
hours, these files are usually rolled 
into the vault for overnight storage. 

But a new stationary storage file is 
rapidly taking the place of the mobile 
unit which requires vault space. This 
file is a metal record desk located 
in a three-hour fireproof steel cabinet 
with combination lock. It 
need to be moved at night. 

Bookkeeping machines. Book- 
keeping machine should 
face the counter if they must also do 
counter work, architect Feely recom- 
mends. “It’s poor member relations 


doesn’t 


operators 


to let a member wait.” he points out. 
“This applies even if the employee is 
busy. If the employee faces toward 
the counter he can notice the member 
more readily and give him prompt 
service. 

Manager's office. It's good to 
place the office within 
sight of the member and work areas, 


manage! s 


said a majority of those interviewed. 
The manager can be located (1) in 
the general work area close to the 
counter; (2) in the seneral work area 
within nodding distance, but too far 
to engage in conveisation from the 
counter: (3) in an enclosed office 
whose open door give sa full view of 
the entire work and member area; o1 
(4) in a partly enclosed office which 
permits a view of the lobby and work 
area through a window. 


Manager John Peter Mundt of Pan- 


handle Cooperative Federal Credit 
Union in Scottsbluff. Nebraska (or- 
ganized: 1950; members: 978; assets: 
$363.000) thinks it’s highly desirable 
that the manager has a view of the en- 
tire office operation. Says he, “After 
all, the manager is responsible for 
what is going on. He can best carry 
out this responsibility by having his 
desk at a point which permits him to 
observe all office activities.” 

offers this 
keeping the 
managers desk within the members’ 
view: “We quite deliberately did not 
put our manager into a private of- 
fice. We want to demonstrate to the 
membership that the manager is al- 


Greenwood’s Dearden 


additional reason for 


ways accessible. So we put the man- 


agers desk where evervone can see 
a 
Walls. 


doors are economical and relatively 


Folding partitions and 
soundproof. They can be used to di- 
vide a large area into several small 
rooms. A typical use would be to con- 
vert several counseling booths into a 
single board or committee room. Or to 
close off the manager's desk durine 
an important conference. Reports 
Panhandle’s Mundt: “We 
did not build any permanent walls in 
our 46 x 24.8 building. We can move 
and adjust our office layout as our 
needs change.” 


manager 


Light colored paint on the upper 
part of the walls increases the feeling 
of spaciousness, President Mario Di 
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EMPLOYEE ENTRANCE 


EMPLOYEES LOUNGE 
AND TOILETS 


RECORD FILES 








MEMBER DESK va 
“a COUNTER 


WAITING 
AREA 
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bd 
RECEPTIONIST 


Three layouts suggested by an architect to suit special 
cases: at far left, a corner entrance plan; immediately be- 
low, use of folding partitions for multi-purpose use in 
limited space; and bottom sketch, efficient layout for very 
limited space 
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45’ TO 50° 








48° TO 52’ 


EVEN A MODEST PARTITION helps preserve members’ privacy, 
says the Manchester Municipal Employees’ Credit Union. 


Sandro of Equitable Credit Union in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island (organized 
1960: $77,- 
000). 


members: 278; assets: 
points out. “We have designed 
our entire office layout (Office area 

LS x 14) to 
look 


is. To give this im- 


14; member area 
make the 
than it 


pression, we have installed a type of 


20 x 


credit union bigger 


actually 


counter which does not visually sepa 
rate the lobby from the working area 
By using the same lighting fixtures 
we further tie the two 


And 


mural whose theme is carried through 


for both areas, 


sections together. through a 


the two areas. we increase the illusion 


of spac ¢ - 
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Get advice. Most credit 
use the advice of an expert in plan- 
ning their office layout. He may be 
either a member with experience in 
this 
sentative of an office equipment com- 


unions 


field, an architect, or a repre- 
pany. 

If the office is small, an expert in 
the field of membership may be glad 
to advise the planning committee 
without charge, or at a nominal fee. 
Architects generally charge for the 
time they spend. That’s why it is im- 
portant to have an advance under- 
standing about the costs 

Office equipment companies usually 


submit lavout suggestions without cost 








- EMPLOYEE a 


— weil ! 


2 RAL 
MEMBER 
WAITING 
AREA 


ENTRANCE 








2 08 —_ 


or obligation to the credit union. But 
when using the services of an office 
equipment company, remember that 
it is interested in selling merchandise. 
This may color the layout recom- 
mendations. It is a good idea, there- 
fore, to get the advice of several equip- 
not just one. 
both 


send their planning com- 


ment companies 

Many credit unions small 
and large 
mittees to other credit unions to ex- 
amine their layouts at first hand and 
obtain comments and _ suggestions. 
This is frequently the least expensive 
and most satisfying way of gathering 
ideas for efficient office layout. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HEAD George Nathanson, 
left, talks credit union busi- 
ness with Hyman Teicher, a 
charter member of the New 
York cab drivers’ group, 
who holds passbook No. 7. 


TAXI DRIVERS’ 


CREDIT UNION 


6’ P°AXI DRIVERS ARE bad credit 

risks.” That’s what bankers and 
other lenders told New York City 
cab drivers during the 1930's. 

“No driver could make a living,” 
recalls Paul Stern, a director of 
LOMTO (League of Mutual Taxi Own- 
ers) Federal Credit Union in the 
Bronx, New York. “You could have 
gotten cabs for a dime a dozen. Any 
schlemiel-operator or furrier in their 
slack season bought an old jalopy for 
fifty dollars then went to the Hack 
Bureau and paid a ten dollar medal- 
lion fee and he was in business, which 
caused heavier traffic and took the 
bread and butter from the regular taxi 
drivers who were desperately trying 
to make a living. 

“The taxi industry was flooded with 
shylocks,” Stern went on. “These un- 
scrupulous lenders charged $6 for $5, 
and $12 for $10 for one week’s time. 
They flourished throughout the city. 
And lo and behold to those who fell 
behind one payment. They found it 
impossible to get out of the clutches 
of these shylo« ks,” 
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To combat the loan shark evil and 
create their own source of credit, the 
members of the League of Mutual 
Taxi Owners started their credit un- 
ion late in 1935. They rallied under 
the slogan of their founder, the late 
Jack Jackman: “If nobody else wants 
to help the cab driver, then the cab 
driver must help himself.” 


Service from Start 


LOMTO had a slow start. But from 
the very beginning it followed the 
policy of making every cent available 
for emergency loans to help members 
with sickness and car breakdowns. By 
the end of 1941, the group had $31,- 
000 outstanding in loans to 321 mem- 
bers. 

“Then came Pearl Harbor,” Stern 
said. “Suddenly, as if over night, the 
taxi industry started to boom. Taxi 
drivers became busy people and 
started to make a half-way decent liv- 
ing. Now the cab driver was no longer 
considered a bad credit risk. Every 


bank, department store and loan syn- 
dicate was anxious to give him all 
kinds of credit. 

“Our members felt big during the 
war years. Everyone was after their 
business. They borrowed elsewhere. 
And they forgot about their own 
credit union which had stood by them 
during their most trying years.” Loan 
volume rose slowly, reaching $62.000 


hy 1946. 


Education Pays Off 


But after the war, LOMTO started 
a new educational campaign. The 
credit union hammered at its mem- 
bership: “The credit union belongs 
to you. It is the best place to save. 
When you have a problem, see your 
treasurer or your credit committee.” 

Systematic member education 
raised LOMTO from weakness to 
strength. By 1954 outstanding loans 
of $445,000 were helping 537 mem- 
bers and shares had risen to $466,000. 

Today LOMTO has a modern air 
conditioned office with attractive fur- 


ll 











niture ind up-to-date office equip 
ment Also beautiful office girls who 
ilwavs greet you with a smile, and a 


usurer who is pleasant ind anxious 


to help Stern adds. Its L313 mem 
bers take pride in having saved $1.2 
million—not because this is a large 
imount. but because they have proved 
to themse es and to everybody else 
that by regular saving in the credit 
union they are able to create for them 
selves a better standard of living 
Member education is still a mtinu 
ou process at LOMTO The three 
member education committee is re 
sponsible for a column in the spor 
sors monthly bulletin. The committee 


monthly meetings 


speak al 


irent organizatior 


of the p 
LOMTO’s 


committee meets da lV ¢ the r al 


Credit committee. 


edit 


other or il i aow! 


the credit union 


town fillin station kxplains 
’ Ralph Li We | 
! tream ot emergen i re 
of New York's heavy trafl ind 
lreque iccidents. Our drivers have 
} the street twe hours 
| th ha lots of ik 


controls, At the 
LOMTO prey 


Delinquency 


i each mol th 


| ments tor its board meetin 

Tt lirectors discuss the d nue \ 
l detail ind isk ior suggestions 
ind re nmendations trom ti ard 
is wel credit. supervisory and 
‘ mimitt m I I 
resent it the me ing | men 
er is in rrears more tl 
veeks, he receives a phone 
the treasure! In addition the redit 
rmimittee hecks the delinquen y list 
ih Tuesday night to see what pay 
ments have come in since the 
ubmitted to the board if » pa 
ments ha been received, the com 
mittee sends a reminder ot to 
the borrower! Second thir I urth 
ind fifth notices follow. If the fifth 
otice brings no results, the 

advised that ti ait u 

rw ll take wt 

But be LOMTO tu 
i int t { f tl t ire 

Ke e tinal ttempt i 
ntact. Thi ht but |} \ 
lingue ~ ( hy 
this tax ar . credit i 

( i“ f a £ ind 
has repossessed only three dul 
more than twenty-five vear t sel 
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CREDIT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN Schlaifer and secretary 
Arkin remember the lean days when New York cab drivers 





were considered poor credit risks, and later the war years 
when business was good. Loan sharks moved in both times— 
but the drivers have smartened up now. 


ind more than $9 million in loans 


to its members! 
Ay othe I 


lovalty 


this member 


is in these five stories ol serv- 


reason tor 


ice to members. ( Names are changed. ) 
Jack Lewis, 55. a member for 


LOMTO in 


$7.050 to 


twenty came to 
1958 tor 


an old credit union loan. pay off shy 


years, 


February. “repay 


locks and a finance company and to 
consolidate all of my other debts” (six 
creditors and LOMTO) LOMTO 
made this loan with the following 
security: three co-makers. Mrs. 
Lewis’ shares of $2.000, Jack’s shares 
of $1.170 and a chattel lien on his 
tar 
Has Accident 
In January, 1960, Lewis had an 


LOMTO refinanced his loan 
from the remaining unpaid balance 
7 $5. 100. 


cident 


of $2.789 to a new loan of 


Purpose of the new loan was to “con 
solidate my other debts and purchase 
taxicab.” At that 


1600 to finance 


1 new time Lewis 


owed 3] four compa- 
nies. He had made these loans to meet 
race track debts 
present 
$2? 300. “Il think mv husband is finally 


habit.” 


Lewis’ unpaid balance is 


cured of his gambling savs 


that | 


Mrs. Lewis. “I threatened 
would leave Jack if he did not stop. 
Now he has turned over a new leaf.” 
Adds Jack Lewis: “I like my wife. 
And I know that I was wrong. If the 
credit hadn't helped me, | 
probably would be alone today.” 

Sam Johnson, 42, became a credit 
union member in 1952 and started a 
thrift Four 
months after joining, he got a $200 
After another 
asked for a 
further repair loan for $500. 

The 
that 
finance company 


union 


systematic program. 
loan for cab repairs. 


four months Johnson 


committee discovered 


also owed $300 to a 


credit 
Johnson 
for gambling obli- 
gations, 

“We approved the loan,” reports 
credit committee member Harry 
Arkin, 
that the amount be $800 and that the 


treasurer be authorized to pay off the 


“but we made the condition 


finance company.” 
made his 
promptly did 
further funds to meet gambling debts. 
But last year he needed a new taxi- 
cab. Through a credit bureau check, 
the credit union learned that Johnson 
had no outside debts. “We were of 
course very glad to find out that Sam 


Johnson payments 


and not return for 
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MRS. DOROTHY JACKMAN, widow of 
Lomto founder Jack Jackman, now is 
credit union bookkeeper. With her is 
treasurer Ralph Levy, a former driver 
with 30 years behind the wheel. 


has been cured of his gambling 


habit,” comments Ralph Levy. “Our 


credit committee immediately granted 
the new loan. 


And we are particu- 
larly happy that this member not only 
makes his very substantial payments 
regularly but also puts $10 each 
month into his share account.” 

Henry Rosen, 36, came into the 
office of the League of Mutual Taxi 
Owners early in 1961 with evidence 
to show that he had approval for a 
bank loan to purchase a 1961 model 
taxicab with license rights. During 
casual conversation with one of the 
officers, Rosen for the first time heard 
about the credit union. When he 
found out that he would be able to 
save a substantial amount by borrow- 
ing from the credit union instead of 
the bank, Rosen joined LOMTO. He 
then immediately applied for LOMTO 
credit union membership and a loan 
for 33,000 to complete the pure hase 
and transfer of license rights. 

With every $100 payment on his 
loan he sends an equal amount for 
account. By last July, 
Rosen’s loan balance had gone down 
to $2,200 and he had accumulated 
$800 in shares. “I had never saved 
money 


his share 


before joining the credit 
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A FILLING STATION 


IS THE SITE of credit com- 


mittee meetings, and a taxicab hood covered with a 


newspaper becomes 


the “desk.” Left to right are 


Harry Arkin, credit committee secretary; Ralph Levy, 
treasurer; Jerry Clewner, credit union member; and 
Israel Schlaifer, committee chairman. 


union,” says Henry Rosen. “Owning 
$800 seems just too good to be true.” 

Frank Judson, 28, joined the 
League of Mutual Taxi Owners and 
LOMTO Credit Union when he was 
twenty-two years old and single. Be- 
fore his 1957 marriage he belonged 
to a hospitalization plan. But he and 
his wife decided that, being young, 
they didn’t need that insurance. Six 
months later Mrs. Judson 
ill. She spent four months in a hos- 
pital at a cost of some $5,000. Frank 
withdrew his savings in the credit 
union and in a bank to pay this bill. 
But he needed additional funds to 
send his wife away for recuperation. 


becc yme 


Who would give him this money? 


Finds Answer 


Frank found his answer in the 
credit union. The credit committee 
immediately approved a loan for 
$2.100, so Mrs. Judson could go to 
Florida for a change 
regain her health. 

Frank repaid his loan in two years. 
Today he is the proud father of twins. 
He says, “I don’t know what would 
have happened to me if it were not 
for the credit union. It helped me out 


n climate to 


of a real jam. My wife and I will 
never forget this.” 

Saving regularly at the credit union 
has become a habit for the Judson 
family. 

Jim Smith, 40, bought a cab in 
1956. “Business was good,” he re- 
calls. “But I spent a good part of my 
time at the race track and also did 
other gambling to get out of debt. 
My cab broke down frequently. And 
every time this happened I gambled 
more to make up for my loss in time 
and to get repair money. But it just 
didn’t work out. That’s when I dis- 
covered the credit union.” 

Before he joined LOMTO, Smith 
was a regular patron of loan sharks. 

Since starting to borrow from the 
credit union, Smith continues, “I 
have learned quite a few things. One 
is that it just doesn’t pay to gamble. 
That is really the most important les- 
son. I have borrowed continuously 
since joining the credit union. And 
I am paying back a part of my debt 
each month. It will be a few years 
before I'll be completely out of debt. 
But, in the meantime, my financial 
situation is improving every month. 
Yes, I would say that I have learned 
my lesson.” 
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in the NEWS 


A ten-point special CUNA program for 
large credit unions was approved in August by 
the ¢ { NA Executive Committee; all re ommend 
itions of the Credit Union Executive-Manage 
ment Program Committee were approved except 

tablishment of a professional society of credit 
union manage;©rs 

Furthe: consideration ol the professional 
society will be made y a three-member sub- 
committee. Activities that were approved under 
the new program include an international confer- 
ence for credit union officers in 1962, furthet 
expansion of league and district educational pro 
grams for top-level management, preparation of a 
handbook for large credit union managers, and 
others. The first CUNA Conference for 
Credit Union Executives will be held June 
3-7, 1962, in Denver, Colorado. 


Hurricane Carla, called the “worst of the 
entury,” had hardly subsided when the Texas 
Le ue innounced a campaign lor helping credit 
unions in the stricken area. Chapters throughout 
the state were asked to cooperate in a program 
of providing equipment, manpower, and money 
for aiding flooded and wind-damaged credit un- 
ions. Meanwhile, CUNA Mutual informed credit 
unions in the Texas and Louisiana disaster area 
that because , many of them had suffered losses 
ind damages in the storm, an automatic 30- 
day extension for payment of premiums was 
rranted to affected credit unions 


Organization of new credit unions was 
up for the first six months of this year, reversing 
a trend of recent years. Twenty-seven more new 
credit unions were formed in the first half of 196] 
than the same period of 1960. 


Coverage of CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society passed the $6 billion mark during 
the first half of 1961, according to William W. 
Pratt, president. The figure of $6,025,000,000 of 
insurance in lorce at mid-veal showed an in- 
crease of $260 million for the six-month period. 
A new dividend formula designed to give 
credit unions conside ration tor good claims ex 
perience ind strengthen the competitive position 
of CUNA Mutual was adopted at the recent 
quarterly meeting. The formula, to be applied in 
determination of dividends based on 1961 busi 
ness, is based on a credit union’s claims experi 
ence, volume of premium, and length of time it 


has had a contract with CUNA Mutual 


[wo additional leagues, Connecticut and 
the Massachusetts CUNA Asan., have been 
accepted into membership by the CUNA Stabili- 
zation Program, Inc. This brought to seven the 
number of leagues participating in the program. 
The others are Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Texas. 


Louis J. Segadelli has been unanimously 
elected Michigan League managing director by 
the League board of directors. Segadelli had 
served as acting managing director since the 
retirement of Al Marble last December. Marion 
F. Gregory has been promoted to executive 
assistant managing director of CUNA Mutual. 
John S, Hiam, CUNA vice-president from Dis- 
trict 8 has been named Credit Union Man of the 
Year by the Alabama League. 


John Sprunt Hill, North Carolina banker 
and philanthropist who formed the first credit 
union in his state, died recently at the age of 92. 
He was a pioneer in the credit union idea in the 
Southeastern United States. 


The first Regional League Legislative 
Conference will be held in New York City Nov. 
17 and 18, intended primarily for the conveni- 
ence of U.S. and Canadian leagues located 
roughly East of the Mississippi, but open to all 
affiliated leagues. CUNA has sponsored four na- 
tional legislative conferences in Washington, D.C. 
since 1958, but the Executive Committee feels 
the time has come to shift emphasis to the state 
and provincial level. The regional phase of 
CUNA’s legislative program had been project for 
1963, but it has been decided that earlier 
action is needed. The conference is planned for 
managing directors, other league staff members, 
league attorneys, and directors and committee- 
men concerned with legislation. 


Mrs. Roy F. Bergengren and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Doig, widows of two of the credit union 
movement’s major pioneers, were honored in 
Madison recently by credit union leaders from 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Mrs. Bergen- 
gren and Mrs. Doig inspected newly-remodeled 
Filene House and its new historical museum, and 
were honored at a luncheon in the new CUNA 
Mutual building. The CUNA Mutual building 
was dedicated to Mr. Bergengren’s memory, and 
its auditorium to the memory of Mr. Doig, but 
neither Mrs. Bergengren or Mrs. Doig had visited 
the completed structure before. 
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August 23, 1961 


TO CREDIT UNION MEMBERS EVERYWHERE 


You and millions of your fellow Americans have been 
showing for years your recognition of the importance 
of thrift by your participation in your credit union. 


You and many others understand the role of credit 





inions in encouraging both regular saving 
ase of credit. 

More recently, credit unions have undertaken new and 
valuable work in spreading overseas their encourags 
ment of thrift. In newly developing countries, and 
sarticularly in Latin America, the Credit Union National 
w 





Association and its orld Extension Department are 


helping spread knowledge of this valuable instrument of 


economic democracy. 


Credit unions are now operating in more than liity 
countries of the free world, and in addition to helping 
their members economically are also furnishing an ex 


of democratic 





control through their principle that 
each member has one vote, regardless of the size of his 


share in or his debt to his credit union. 


yr these reasons, on this day, the fourteenth annual 


elebration of International Credit Union Day, I salute 


all the people in the United States and throughout the free 
world who are taking an active part in the credit union 


movement, y/ 


John F. Kennedy 














A WEEK DEVOTED TO 
CREDIT UNIONS was one 
feature of the Inter region 
al Seminar of Cooperation 
held recently in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark. Sponsored 
by the International Labor 
Office (ILO) UN Food 
and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO), and the Dan- 
ish government, the sessions 
attracted participants from 
28 nations. 

Shown left to right dur- 
ing the meeting are C. 
Thomsen, seminar Danish 
instructor; Hans Kristian 
Nook of the ILO in Ger- 
many; A. Axelsen Drejer, 
seminar direcior; Olaf 
Spetiand, director, CUNA'S 
World Extension depart- 
ment; and Dalio Brossard 


FAO, Brazil. 
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CAMERA 
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ANOTHER CREDIT UNION "BREAK-THROUGH” is little 
Andrea Teresa Garant, “Miss Dollar Savings,” who assisted 
recent grand opening ceremonies for a new Gunter branch 
of the Maxwell-Gunter Federal Credit Union, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama 

At left is Col. Byron W. Foster, base deputy; at right is 
Col. Harold V. Ellingson, commander of the medical service 
schoo! 


a 2 


AFRICAN TRAINEES 
were among the people 
from many corners of the 
world who visited Filene 
House this summer to learn 
about credit unions 

In the photo at left, J. 
Orrin Shipe, CUNA as- 
sistant managing director, 
studies a map with repre- 
sentatives of three African 
countries. They are, from 
left, the Rev. Gregory B. 
Semba, from Tanganyika; 
the Rev. Andrew P. Sala- 
wanje (pointing), from 
Nyasaland; and Henry 
Agogo Makakole, from 
Basutoland 





THE FOURTH DISTRICT Ww 


SCHOOL for Credit Union 
Personnel at UCLA at- 
tracted sixty-eight persons 
from eight Western states, 
including Alaska. Planners 
are left, J. Dwight (Jerry) 
Brohard, California League 
edu-ation director; Charles 
Clark, director of the dis- 
trict Credit Union School: 
Dr. Robert Hungate, San 
Diego College, faculty co- 
ordinator; and Charies 
Stark, chairman of District 
Four School committee. 


THRIFT PROMOTION 
IN ALASKA takes the form 
of a share in the credit 
union for the first baby 
born on the base each 
month, and to the Soldier 
of the Month, at the U. S. 
Army Alaska Federal Cre- 
dit Union. Here Maj. Aud- 
rey Priebe presents a share 
to Mrs. Harvey Adams for 
her daughter, Aurora; and 
Specialist Four Charles 
Tomer receives his share 
from credit union manager 
Frank Lough 






































A UNIVERSITY STUDENT FROM IRELAND is 
learning about the American business system, in- 
cluding unions, as a trainee on the staff of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society in Madison. Dermot 
McAleese, Dublin, is shown below at left with 
Robert Wermuth, CUNA Mutual assistant comp- 
troller, in charge of the training. 

McAleese has been impressed by American work- 
ing conditions and "the excellent relations between 
management and employees." 








CREDIT UNIONISTS MET IN FIJI 
when an American minesweeper called in 
a Suva and Joane Naisara, managing 
director of the Fiji Credit Union League, 
met Harold Young, an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Pearl Harbor Credit Union. 
The result was this picture: Mrs. Bonita 
Rounds, of Tonga, secretary of the Sacred 
Heart Credit Union, Suva; Harold; and 
Joane. 
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A HAPPY TENNESSEE FAMILY poses in front of the house 
the credit union in helping build. Herman Mitchell borrowed 
the maximum allowable amount to get his home started 
When he has paid his loan he will get another, to complete 
the project. He could not have had a home of his own any 
other way 


Wm DOES a credit union mean 
P l EKASAN } HI i ! to a small rural community? 
If it’s anything like the Pleasant 


Hill Community Federal Credit Un- 


ion in Tennessee, it can be the only 
community activity that cuts across 
economic and religious lines to bring 

people together. 
It can provide saving and borrow- 
ing services available nowhere else in 

: ‘ ° ° ° a village that has no bank. 

Members say this credit union It can be the one means available to 
some residents of establishing credit 
and acquiring equity in property. It 
can provide an incentive for saving 


socially as well as economically among people of all ages and income 


levels. It can be a needed source of 


is important in the community— 


family finance counseling and educa 
tion. It can be virtually the center of 
village life. 

The village of Pleasant Hill is 
about 100 miles east of Nashville and 
85 miles west of Knoxville, a few 
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TENNESSEE STONE is quarried near Pleas- 
ant Hill, and many area residents make their 
living processing this popular building ma- 
terial 


miles from Crossville, in Cumberland 
county. 

Its only “industries” are a nursing 
home and a handcraft shop. Most of 
Pleasant Hill’s citizens earn their liv- 
ing in factories, stone quarries, and 
mills in larger nearby towns. A few 
farm. 

The Pleasant Hill credit union was 
organized in 194] with the help of 
the pastor of the Community Church 
and a x hool principal. 

mse. ‘I. de credit 
union president and formerly treas- 
urer for many 


Cunningham, 

years, believes the 
credit union is “the only organization 
in Pleasant Hill that really crosses all 
lines and brings together all kinds of 
people.” 

People with the highest income in 
and people with the 
lowest—are members of the credit 
union, and when regular meetings are 


the community 


October, 1961 


held representatives of all economic 
levels attend and take part. The treas- 
urer is a housewife; the president is 
a hospital secretary and the wife of a 
government worker; the vice-presi- 
dent is the wife of the hospital admin- 
istrator; and the clerk is a hospital 
worker and part-time farmer. Mrs. 
Cunningham, treasurer for 
years, conducted business in her 
own home up until last January, when 


twelve 


the office moved to Uplands Sana- 
torium. 


“Doctor Woman” 


Uplands was founded in 1922 by the 
late Dr. May Wharton, 
known throughout central Tennessee 
as the “Doctor Woman of the Cum- 
berlands.” Originally it was a general 
hospital, the first in several counties 
around. Later it became a tuberculo- 
sis center, and still |xter, a nursing 


Cravath 


home. 


i 


PEOPLE OF ALL AGES appear at regular 
membership meetings. Members are well- 
informed on credit union operations and 
enthusiastic about its services. 


Uplands today is the center of a 
remarkable “retirement village” that 
is a story by itself. Here retired per- 
sons are encouraged to come and ac- 
cept a free building site on which 
they may build a new home. Three 
subdivisions have been opened so far, 
and many homes are planned or un- 
der construction. 

Applicants are “screened” only for 
one purpose: to learn whether they 
are the kind of people who will fit into 
this new kind of retirement life, get 
along with the other residents, and 
be happy here. There are no religious 
or other restrictions. At the center of 
the village is the nursing home, set 
up to provide full medical and health 
service. 

Since the retirement center is the 
largest “industry” in Pleasant Hill, it 
has an important effect on life in the 
village, and on the Pleasant Hill Com 
munity Federal Credit Union. Prac 
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BRID¢ 


| 


he 


ol people in the audience 


Mrs. T. L. Cunningham, president; 
Vrs. Malcolm 
Mrs. J. F. 
Herman 
Cole. 


Treadway. treasurer; 
Meisamer, vice president ; 
Mitchell, Denton 
member-at-large: and Mr. Meis- 
the 
committee and superintendent at Up- 
the 
offered their opinions 


secretary ; 


imer, chairman of supervisory 


lands. were among officers who 


Reasons for Growth 


Here ire 


sions 


some of their conclu- 


Hill is an 


close-knit community with a long his- 


|. Pleasant unusually 
tory of cooperation ind self help. For 
instance: 
There are 
in the 


strong religious feelings 


community between funda 
mentalist and liberal church groups, 
are left outside the 
When 


1 fundamentalist group needed a loan 


but these feelings 


door at credit union meetings. 


for remodeling a church building. 


conservative and liberal church mem- 


hers in the credit union recognized 


the need and approve d the loan 








PROUD OF PLEASANT HILL'S NURSING 
HOME is J. F. Meisamer, superintendent and 
chairman of the credit 
committee. 


union supervisory 


2. The credit union estab- 


lished to fulfill a need, but it wasn’t 


was 


active or very successful until about 
1949 when CUNA Mutual loan pro- 
tection and share insurance services 
added. Their 


easily demonstrated and understood 


were advantages are 
even dramatic in some cases. 
3. A few examples of service spread 


the small community. A 


word in a 
man is granted a home improvement 
loan that he can’t get at a bank or any- 
where else; a family is given the 
establish credit 


cumulate equity in property for the 


chance to and ac- 
first time; people are able to demon- 
strate that though they have small in- 
comes they are hard-working, respon- 
sible people who can meet obligations 
and do meet them. 

Here are some typical loan pur- 
pose statements Mrs. Cunningham has 
found on loan applications: 

Buy install bath- 
room ... income taxes . . 


real estate 
. new tires 
college expenses, daughter 
consolidate debts . 
vacation 


. buy acar... 
buy milk cow, have 
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SHE CALLS UPLANDS "HOME" because 
she's lived there ten years and loves it. Re- 
tired persons have added needed loan cap 
ital by depositing some of their savings. 


wife's false teeth fixed —" college for 


daughter dental work . . in 
stall inside plumbing . . . high school 
expenses 


husband's 


Medical expenses 


illness . . . buy television . . . need 
money to look for work .. . buy used 
stove and refrigerator . . . tide family 


over strike ... buy calves... to get 
son started after all family belongings 
burned ... to pay lawyer for divorce, 
and expenses of keeping children. . . 
doctor bills . . 


All these loans were granted. 


. purchase a trailer 


Oldsters Help 
1. Because of the new “retirement 
village” in the community, older peo- 
ple are moving in to make their homes 
here. Some of them, after attending 
credit union meetings and becoming 
impressed with its service to the com- 
munity, invest their savings. (The 
limit has been set at $3,000.) While 
these investments by retirees do not 
make up a major part of the credit 


union’s financial structure—there are 
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CONDUCTING A MEMBERSHIP MEETING, these officers 
hear questions from the audience. Left, Denton Cole, board 
member; Mrs. T. L. Cunningham, president; Herman Mitchell, 
clerk; and Mrs. Malcolm Treadway, treasurer. 


only a few such accounts—they do 
provide loan capital. 

>. The credit and supervisory com- 
mittees always have taken a firm 
stand on loans. They must be made 
for good reasons. The role of the 
co-signer is carefully explained; a co- 
signer knows he will not be “let off 
the hook” for any reason. 

These policies are reflected in the 
fact that as of July of this year the 
credit union, since its beginning, had 
made some 400 loans in the total 
amount of $310,000, and had never 
made a bad loan. It has had only two 
loans that became more than one year 
delinquent; both are for small 
amounts, and both are slowly being 
paid off. 

And here are some comments from 
officers and members during the meet- 
ing: 

MRS. TREADWAY: 


each other. Our office fo: 


We all know 
years was in 
Mrs. Cunningham’s home; now it’s at 
Uplands. People come in and we visit; 
it's a pleasure to see them. We look 
forward to these personal conta ts.” 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM: “I have al- 
ways enjoyed knowing how the chil- 
dren were, how the crops and live- 
store k were doing. This is what I miss 
most now that I'm no longer treas- 
urer, this opportunity for personal 
contact.” 

ELDERLY WOMAN: “Part of the 
reason behind our growth is new in- 
dustry in the area. There were times 
when people in this community had 
very little money. When the mines 
closed it took a long time to get back 
on a sound economic basis. 


Word Soon Spreads 


Then new people have come into 
our area, adding members to the 
credit union. And most of all, when a 
family has a need and that need is 
met satisfactorily, the word spreads 
rapidly in a small community.” 

WOMAN IN’ BLUE DRESs: 
“What has made this credit union 
click is that it was established on the 
basis of helpfulness. When someone 
has asked for a loan and the commit- 
tee decided the loan couldn’t help that 
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YOU NEED 
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COIN CARDS! 


SAVINGS! 
FOR 


LOAN 


PAYMENTS ©: 
a 


Coin Cards by 
Handtord Brown 
will encourage your 
members to sove 
regularly pay 
loan insta!iments 
promptly! These 
Coin Cards are a 
proven credit to 


Credit Unions! 


Holders 
for $3.00 


in dimes! 


Holders 
for $5.00 


in quarters! 


Write for attractive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Coin 
Card to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


HANDFORD BROWN CO., INC 
Dept. CUB 10-61 
Coytesville, New Jersey 











Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information on 
your “Coin Cards” 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


HANDFORD 
=], ie)) 1, Beier 


INCORPORATEDO 


COYTESVILLE oe NEW JERSEY 
WINDSOR 4.0454 





person or that family——the loan wasn’t 
granted. But if the applicant or the 
family would have been in any way 
benefitted by the loan, it was granted 
in the spirit of helpfuiness.” 

YOUNG WOMAN TOWARD THE 
FRONT: “I think it’s important to 
remember the kind of people who live 
in this community. These people ordi- 
narily do not borrow offhandedly. 
When they borrow they do so for a 
real need, and they take their re- 
sponsibility as borrowers seriously.” 


From Each Other 
MRS. CUNNINGHAM: “We have 


always stressed that the money bor- 
rowed in this credit union is bor- 
rowed from each other. 

“Yes, and when a person makes a 
sizable loan and then dies after mak- 
ing only one or two payments—and 
his debt is cancelled—you sell more 
memberships than you can imagine. 
We all know of an actual case I'm 
referring to.” 

WOMAN TOWARD THE REAR: 
“For an organization like this to be 
strong there must be a need that is 
recognized and then satisfied. At one 
time this credit union was in very 
shaky condition. Then we added the 
service of share insurance. One per- 
son heard about it and told another, 
who told another. Share insurance 
satisfied a real need in a way that 
everyone can understand. It’s the best 
advertising you can get.” 


Committee Credit 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM: “Let me 
put it here in that some of the credit 
goes to Mr. Meisamer and his credit 
committee. The committee holds regu- 
lar weekly meetings, but has never 
hesitated to call a special meeting to 
help out someone who needs special 
service. Many times committee mem- 
bers have taken time out from their 
jobs to attend a special meeting. Mr. 
Meisamer has been committee chair- 
man for years. He has also always 
found time to keep our books in order, 
even though his job at Uplands keeps 
him very busy.” 

MRS. TREADWAY: “We all re- 
member the time a young man—a 
found himself without 
a job, without money, and with his 
wife in a hospital with a new baby. 
The hospital demanded $100 before 
the man could take his wife and baby 
home. We called a special meeting 


non-member 


after working hours, made this man 


a member, made him a loan of $100, 
and the next day he brought his fam- 
ily home.” 

WOMAN AT CENTER: “TI can tell 
you what I appreciate about the credit 
union. We moved into this commu- 
nity and bought a farm. It needed 
fixing up, and we didn’t have money 
enough to buy it and fix it up both. Se 
we borrowed from the credit union. 

“We appreciate the personal inter- 
est shown in us and the personal 
service we received. And I'll tell you 
something else we appreciated: the 
fact that in the credit union our affairs 
are kept secret and confidential.” 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM: “There is 
much interest in the credit union 
among young people. Many of them 
small amounts—youngsters 
who wouldn’t go ten miles to the near- 
est bank to deposit a dollar or a quar- 
ter, but who do come into the credit 
union. Many youngsters save a hun- 
dred dollars that way, or several hun- 


deposit 


dred.” 


Girl Saves $1,000 
MAN TOWARD THE FRONT: 


“There is a girl in the community—a 
who has 
never earned as much as $100 a 
month, but she has saved more than 
$1,000 in the credit union. She 
brought in her money in a jar, all in 
coins. One time it was $110.” 

WOMAN TOWARD THE REAR: 
“I remember a high school girl who 
earned $50 on a two-week summer 
job and deposited $47.50 of it in the 
credit union. She debated a long time, 
but finally deposited all but $2.50 
saying ‘heck, this is more money than 
I’ve ever had of my own in my life.’ ” 

MAN TOWARD THE FRONT: 
“Then there was the girl who went 
out on a new job, all outfitted nicely 
because she had saved a little all 
along. And the kids who pick beans 
and berries and come into the credit 
union and proudly deposit a dollar, or 
twenty-nine cents.” 


young married woman now 


Big in Service 

A visitor attending such a meeting 
can’t help but be impressed with the 
spirit of participation shown by these 
people, and by their interest in and 
knowledge of the purposes of a credit 
union. Judged on the basis of service, 
activity, dedication, and usefulness to 
the community, Pleasant Hill credit 
union is not a “small” credit union. 
It’s a big one indeed. 
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A CHANCE TO ASK QUESTIONS 
is important in a training pro- 
gram, say Harold |. Edmond and 
Mrs. Melva Murphy, president and 
assistant manager of Westerly 
Community Credit Union. 


TRAINING 
NEW EMPLOYEES 


People new to credit unions need special 


guidance in procedures, techniques, and philosophy 


Rw CREDIT UNION employee direction after he starts a new job. 


should go through « training pro- This training should be in the areas 
gram after he is hired.” says Hamp- of philosophy, procedure and _tech- 
ton Burkhalter, treasurer of U. S. nique. In my opinion, it should be 
Courthouse Credit Union in Nash- continuous. If we stop after the em 
ville, Tennessee. “This does not mean ployee knows his job, he will soon 
we shouldn't hire competent em- fall behind the times. And so will the 
ployees. On the contrary. We owe it credit union in its services to the 
to our members to make a diligent membership.” 
search for the best qualified person- THE Brince interviewed officers of 
nel. But even the most competent five credit unions about their train- 
worker needs guidance. training and ing policies for new employees. The 
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RAIN, SHINE, OR LONG LINES 

OF MEMBERS.” we have at least 
one training session a week,’ says 
manager Claude L. Brooks. 


union staff. “We find 


have a much higher degree of 


for the credit 
that we 
cooperation and understanding by 
riving our staff access to all opera- 
tional and policy information,” says 
manager M. J. MeGurk. 

McGurk believes that it is essential 
to | the know 


ately: (1) what promotional and sal- 


et employee immedi 


iry advances he can ¢ xpect; (2) that 
1 credit union is a cooperative organ- 
ization whose employe es are expe ted 


to work 


members 


well with each other in the 
interest: and (3) that each 
employee should take all of his prob- 
lems to the manager—both in regard 
to his work and any difficulties which 
may develop in his relationship with 
fellow-employees 

office staff is 


“Harmony within the 


essential for good credit union serv- 
- McGurk. “That's 


why we make it a point to clear up 


ee Says manacet 


any misunderstanding among our 
pe rsonnel as soon as it develops. An 
unhappy employee cannot work effe 

tively and efhciently in a service or- 
vanization such as ours. Our members 
entitled to the staff's full interest 


and attention. A distracted employee 


are 


n no position to help a member 
to the credit for 


who comes union 


“WE TRAIN EACH STAFF MEM- 
BER IN ALL OPERATIONS,” says 
M. J. McGurk, to avoid trouble 
when an employee is absent. 


assistance with his personal prob- 
lems.” 
to 


session, 


During its concentrated two 


four-hour initial training 
U. S. Courthouse Credit Union’s man- 
aging director explains how credit 
unions are similar to other institutions 
and how they differ from them. Other 

this 
listed on a convenient check 
information 


items on groups orientation 


agenda 
include about 


rules, 


sheet 
offic 2 


compensation and benefits; also in- 


practices, pro -edures, 
dividual introductions to all other em- 
ployees and, if time permits, an in- 
formal luncheon. 


Questions invited 
An important part of the initial 
training program is to encourage the 
new employee to ask questions, the 
five experienced managers point out. 
Not only should there be ample time 
and opportunity for the employee to 
ask questions on his own initiative. 
but he should be specifically encour- 
aged to ask about anything that he 
does not fully understand. Several 
managers make it a point to see new 
workers daily during their first week 

to invite additional questions. 
Literature. Credit 


union litera- 
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ture plays a major role in the train- 
ing of new employees, these credit 
unions report. 

Federal 
Credit Union each new employee re- 
ceives a copy of the by-laws to take 
home, study and keep. He also re- 
ceives copies of the Federal Credit 
Union Handbook and the Federal 
Credit Union Act. Says Dow’s man- 
ager, “During those thirty trial days I 


For instance, at Dow 


soon find out whether the new em- 
ployee is reading the literature which 
we provide for him. We encourage our 
staff to read the Handbook and the 
{ct in the office during working hours. 
In addition, we also expect our work- 
ers to become familiar with several 
other publications. These include, 
CUNA’s Credit Union Yearbook and 
Operation Impact Planning Book, the 
Federal Bureau’s Federal Accounting 
Manual and Annual Reports, the 
Maine League’s Workshop Guide and 
the Crepir Union Bripce.” 


Written personnel policies. 
Personnel polic ies should be in writ- 
ing and available to employees at all 
times, union officials 
agree. Says one of them: “Making it 


clear from the very 


these credit 
beginning that 
we have their interest at heart and 
intend to deal fairly with them, is a 
significant part of employee training. 
We go out of our way to help the 
new employee see, feel and under- 
stand that ours is a cooperative or- 
ganization in which cooperation is 
practiced on all levels. Once we suc- 
ceed in getting this fundamental prin 
ciple across, we feel that we have laid 
the groundwork for good employee 
response to our training efforts.” 


Guidance in handling mem- 
bers. Giving guidance in handling 
and approaching members is part of 
the standard training procedure at 
each of the 
unions. 


interviewed credit 


Comments one treasurer: 
“Courtesy by itself is not enough. 
Employees need to understand fully 
that the credit union’s only purpose 
is service and that the individual 
member's need is our primary con- 


sideration at all times.” 


Making specific job assign- 
ments. After a period of observation 
and general training the new em- 
ployee usually is given a specific job; 
when he can handle that well, he is 
trained in other phases of credit 


union operation. In some credit 
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unions he will then be given full re- 
sponsibility for some part of the office 
work. Occasionally, job assignments 
are rotated as a matter of policy. 
Westerly, for example, leaves no em- 
ployee in charge of Christmas Club 
collections for more than one year. 
At Ethyl, new 
their first few weeks working side-by- 
side with experien ed workers to ob- 


employees spend 


serve the various operational pro- 


thing is done is not enough.” 

Dow’s on-the-job training begins 
by introducing the new employee to 
the duties of one of its office positions. 
After he becomes familiar with this. 
he trades positions with an older em- 
ployee to learn another aspect of office 
procedure. These transfers continue 
until the nev employee is thoroughly 
familiar with all of Dow’s operations. 

“We haven't set a definite length 


“Show a new employee that 
cooperation is practiced here.” 


cedures. As the new worker becomes 
familiar with the overall office rou- 
tines he is assigned small, and later 
increasingly responsible, tasks. 

Ethyl’s manager reviews the prog- 
ress of each new employee at individ- 
ual conferences about every ten days 
throughout the six-month probation 
period. During these interviews, the 
manager helps the employee to under- 
stand how he can improve his efh- 
ciency in handling specific tasks. The 
manager deliberately sets the stage for 
a healthy learning atmosphere by ask- 
ing the employee’s opinion about the 
value of each previous suggestion. 
Reports manager McGurk: “We find 
that this discussion method of teach- 
ing is much more effective and con- 
structive than merely telling the em- 
ployee to change his methods and 
practices without giving him an op- 
portunity to recognize the advantage 
of the improved method.” 


On-the-job training. Every 
newly hired employee needs a certain 
amount of on-the-job training, the 
interviewed credit unionists point out. 
This applies even in the case of high- 
ly competent and widely experienced 
personnel, because few financial in- 
stitutions are operated exactly alike. 

Co-Op’s on-the-job training pro- 
gram consists of two steps. The first 
one is a demonstration by an experi- 
enced employee. The second step 
consists of actual performance by the 
new employee. Says Co-Op’s_ treas- 
urer George Gange: “|! is impossible 
to help someone to learn anything 
without getting his feet wet. He must 


learn by doing. Seeing how some- 


for the training period in each of our 
jobs,” reports Dow’s Brooks. “Eventu- 
ally we may do this. But at present 
it seems more important to us that 
everyone can replace everybody else 
in our office. Bex ause we re pressed 
for time, space and staff, our train- 
ing sessions are not as methodically 
scheduled as we would like them to 
be. We have to sandwich them be- 
tween work perieds as time permits.” 


Assistant Has Job 


At Westerly, the assistant manager 
is responsible for directing the em 
ployees’ on-the-job training. After a 
thorough explanation of the purpose 
and procedures of the credit union. 
the assistant manager stays with the 
new employee for a week’s counter 
work to provide training in all phases 
and aspects of this service. Points out 
Harold Edmond, Westerly’s 


dent: “We encourage the new em- 


presi- 


ployee to ask questions. W e consider 
this an important part of our training. 
We find that our assistant manager is 
laying the basis for a lasting feeling 
of confidence by showing apprecia- 
tion for the questions and a ready 
willingness to answer them.” 


All-around training. More and 
more credit unions are training each 
employee in all phases of credit union 
operation, so that the employees can 
replace each other in the event of 
absence or illness. 

Ethyl’s McGurk reports the follow- 
ing experience: “Some years ago we 
had a girl who was an extremely 
good bookkeeping machine operator. 
Then she left us suddenly. None of 
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Around-the-Clock 
Accident Insurance 
for your Employees 


(and at low cost, too!) 

FOR EMPLOYEES: here's the new 24-hour policy covering any acci- 
ental injury Rates are low. No medical exam is 
required. The policy pays in addition to Workmen’s Compensation 
or any other insurance you may have. It contains liberal features 
ivailable only through the CUNA program. The insurance cannot be 
terminated unless the master policy with CUNA is terminated, you 
fail to pay the premium, or you are no longer employed by an affiliated 
credit union or league 








+ 
moro he 


[his accident policy was developed by CUNA specifically for credit 
union employees. It’s available only to employees (under age 70) of 
iffliated credit unions, or to employees of any organization duly 
iffiliated with CUNA or its member leagues. The premium may be 
paid by the employer, the insured, or both 


BENEFITS 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT 


Policy pays the entire principal amount for accidental 
oss of life, both hands, both feet, the entire sight of 
yr any two such members. Policy pays one- 
amount for accidental loss of one 
NOTE: Any such loss must 
mn 180 days after the accident 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY (weekly payments) 


Policy ft 


both eyes 
half the principal 
hand, one foot, or one eye 


in wit! 


ays if you are disabled longer than two weeks, 
ind cannot work at your job, because of an accident 
Benefits are paid in weekly payments for the remainder 


of your disability, up to 52 weeks. You can apply for 
of your weekly salary; see 
application. NOTE: Your disablement must occur with- 

30 days of the accident. No temporary disability 


enefits are paid if you receive dismemberment benefits. 


lisability payments up to 80% 


HOW TO APPLY Complete the application below, 
indicating the amount of insurance desired. The appli- 
cation should be forwarded by the credit union manager, 
together with a check or money order payable to the 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 


APPLICATION TO 


PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY 

Policy pays if you are permanently and totally disabled 
for 12 consecutive months or longer, and cannot work 
at a job for which your training, education, or experience 
qualifies you. If after 12 months you are still disabled 
as defined, you receive the principal amount in equal 
weekly payments up to 200 weeks—less any amounts 
previously paid, or payable, as dismemberment or 
temporary disability benefits. NOTE: Your permanent 
disability must occur within 180 days of the accident. 


EXCLUSIONS 


Coverage is excluded in case of 1) suicide, 2) war, 3) 
service in the armed forces, and 4) riding in aircraft, 
except as a passenger in aircraft having a U.S. ‘‘Stand- 
ard" Airworthiness Certificate or its foreign equivalent. 


THIS COVERAGE SOON AVAILABLE 
TO CREDIT UNION MEMBERS 





Send the application to 
CUNA MAX PROGRAM 
CUNA Insurance Dept. 

Box 431, Madison 1, 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Coverage Under AA-809006, Issued to Credit Union National Association, Inc. 


Principal Sum for Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment 
; 00 


00. 


Weekly income Payment 
for Temporary Disability 
25.00 


MPLETE ADDRESS) 


ication 


Principal Sum for Permanent Annual Premium 


Total Disability 


Date of Birth 


(RELATIONSHIP) 


STREET ADDRESS) (CITY AND STATE) 


(SIGNATURE OF INSURED PERSON) 


Your insurance will be effective the first day of the month immediately following receipt of your application for a period of one year 
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New staff members require 
time, training, education. 


us knew how to operate her machine. 
To put it mildly, tempor- 
arily in something of a mess. That's 
when I decided that from then on, all 
of our employees would be fully 
trained in each operation so that we 
can substitute and replace each other 
if this should become 


we were 


necessary. 


Educational sessions. Weekly 
staff training conferences of twenty to 
thirty minutes are reported by a ma- 
jority of the credit Two 
groups have several training sessions 
each week. 


unions. 


“Rain, shine or long lines of mem- 
bers, we have at least one training 
each week,” reports Dow’s 
manager Brooks. This session takes 
place on Monday mornings, lasts a 
minimum of thirty minutes, and is in- 
variably scheduled for 9:00 am. 
(The office staff arrives at 7:30 a.m. 
but the credit union does not open its 


session 


doors until noon. ) 


Session Purposes 


Purpose of this session is to: (1) 
exchange ideas and suggestions, (2) 
adjust work inequities, (3) give ev- 
eryone an opportunity to express him- 
self and show his ingenuity, (4) im- 
prove intra-ofice communication and 
(5) provide management with a 
sounding board for new ideas and 
programs. 

Dow’s management finds this ses- 
sion so helpful that it considers the 
cost in employee time well spent. 
Brooks: “I 


Savs Claude believe 


that the person who has charge of an 
employee training program should be 
prepared to give a good deal of time 
to each new staff member. I spend 
quite a few hours with each new em- 
ployee as he learns his new job. In 
other words, we show him by doing 
rather than by telling, so the employee 
has an opportunity to ask questions. 
He also becomes familiar with the 
reasons for each operation and with 
the philosophy back of our member- 
ship services.” 


Help, not Criticism 


Louisiana’s McGurk finds that em- 
ployees appreciate being helped. 
“But,” says he, “they don’t like being 
corrected in a way that implies criti- 
cism of their work. If the correction 
can be accomplished in a construc- 
tive, cooperative and private inter- 
view, the employer-employee relation- 
ship stands on a much higher level 
and the employee begins to realize 
early that his ideas and thoughts are 
appreciated by management.” 

At Westerly, problems and ques- 
tions are discussed by the staff after 
office hours in informal 
“These sessions are tremendously 
helpful,” manager Joe Cugini reports. 
“They resolve doubt, clear the air, 
improve mutual understanding and 
lay the groundwork for a better work- 
ing relationship.” 


sessions. 


Board meetings. |nviting staff to 
board of directors’ meetings is a use- 
ful training device. At Ethyl, the of- 
fice staff has a standing invitation to 





FREE! 6 color Genuine Currier & 
® Ives greeting cards & mail- 
ing envelopes if ordered in time. Extra: 
12 mos. at a glance calendar card with 
each calendar. Write 





DESK CALENDARS OF SCULPTURED METAL 


Low Cost Promotion for Credit 
Unions—Ready for 1962 
SPECIAL: Lots of 150 or More Y/ 
Limited Time Only 6 7 


Add $3.00 for your Imprint. 3% off For Cosh 
with Order. Example: foo Calendars at 16/2¢. 
—— plus $3.00 for Ad Imprint. Total 


Here is America’s greatest adver- 
tising value. Desk calendar of sculp- 
tured metal. 3 mos. calendar pad, 
adjustable easel. Imprinted with your 
name, address, phone number, slogan 
and trademark of your choice. A 
lasting reminder of credit union 
benefits, savings and low cost bor- 
rowing. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, INC. 
GLYNDON, MD. 
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tired? 
need help? 
wish other 
officers, 


directors, 
committeemen 
would 

do more? 

send them 


BRIDGE 


at home 
every month. 
they'll get 
inspiration 
information 
how-to ideas 
—they'll 

do more 

for your 
credit union! 
order now! 


YES! Please send Bridge every month 
to the attached list, at $2 each per 
year. 


00 Check enclosed. C) Bill us 





Credit Union 





Address 





City, State or prov. 
(Be sure to enclose list.) 








the meetings of the directors 
ncourages the staff to come to 

dinner meetings some five 

the ar Dow conducts 

ype ucational dinner meeting 
wh quarter to which it invites the 
employees directors, committeemen 


vives or husbands 


Schools and workshops. Se\ 


il of the credit unions urge both old 
w emplovees to attend work 

le igue meetings ind 

gional training con 

erences ats the credit union’s ex 
They report that these outside 

rive staff nvaluable new 

deas, a better concept of edit unio 


mperatior ind a sounder nderstand 


it of the service philosophy which 


inderlies all credit union work 


Apprenticeship training. This 
ram at Dow consists of selecting 
g high school juniors o1 

rs in credit union work. Eligibil 

s limited to students who like to 
vork with people, have bas othes 
skills and hope to make their careers 


the credit union 


We select our apprentices with 
comments a Dow ofhcer Vost 
chosen on the basis of a recom 
from their principal. Ol 

use other sources too. But 

egardless of the recommendation. we 
make our own determination before 


ve hire the student 
Apprentice Schedule 


Dow pprentice usually 
ther a half-day or a full day 

veek during the school year. and ay 
proximately four hours pel day dur 
the summer They are paid the 
ral minimum wage We find that 
t does not take long before our ip 
really worth the money. 
Brooks “They learn 

they are a real 

lr idditior they 
enthusiasm for the credit union 

their fellow students 
publi 


nterest 








eeping Posted 


ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members 
and CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support and 
strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. 


EDUCATION 

Plans have just been completed for 
1 conference for representatives ol 
leagues, districts and regions which 
sponsor regional credit union schools 
Co-sponsoring universities are also in 
vited. Purpose of the conference Decem 
ber 14-15 is to establish a credit union 
school system which allows for a more 


level of education and litera 


uniform 
tur 

The department is participating in 
preparations for the CUNA Conference 
for Credit Union Executives to be held 
it the Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, June 3-7, 1962. This confer 
ence to meet the needs of large credit 
unions will be for both full-time man 
makers of afhliated 


credit unions. Some conference sessions 


igers ind poli y 
will include both categories of partici 
pants. Other sessions will be for one 
or the other group For conterence de 
tails write CUNA Education Depart 
ment, P.O. Box 431, Madison 1, Wis 


(John Bigger. director.) 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
The first regional legal and legislative 
onference isin the final planning 
stages. It will be held in New York 
on November 17-18, primarily for 
nvenience of state and provincial 
ocated east of the Mississippi 
mnference program is geared to 
meet the needs of managing directors, 
other | iwue staff : league directors and 
committeemen concerned with legisla 
tion; and league attorneys. (Dave Wein 


Der director ’ 


LEAGUE MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 
Continued studies of jeague stabili 
zation programs are in progress to de 
elop model by-laws, rules and pro 
edures, and methods to integrate these 
programs with other league activities 
Reports will be ready w distribution 
v November 
ff is studying the effect and im 
lectronic bookkeeping on 
credit unions. A report will be ready 
early this month Bob Rodreick. con 


in 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing 
director, Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director and John Brady is comp- 
troller, all in Madison; Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction of Abraham Dash. 


Madison, Wiscons 


WORLD EXTENSION 

The department is collaborating with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
in a conference on rural cooperation, 
scheduled for October 2-14 in Mexico 
City. Staff will present a plan for rural 
credit unions in Latin America. Repre- 
sentatives of ten other governments will 
also participate in the conference. Two 
staff members will conduct the fifth in 
ternational conference for credit unien 
leaders in Manila, Philippines, from 
October 29 to November 11. Partici 
pants from Japan, Korea, Viet Nam, and 
Taiwan have already made reservations. 
Possible additional participants are 
lelegations from Indonesia and Thai- 
land. The African program has been 
postponed until 1962 because of budge- 
tary limitations. (Olaf Spetland, direc 
tor.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Pictures of movie actress Kim Novak. 
supporting Credit Union Day, are being 
distributed to the press. 

Credit Union Day greetings from U.S. 
President John F. Kennedy and Cana 
dian Prime Minister John Diefenbaket 
will soon reach all United States and 
Canadian credit unions. 

The new CUNA directory is now 
available to all credit unions from their 
league offices. Staff is making prepara- 
tions for the 1961 publication confer 
ence for league editors, “4 heduled for 
December 5-6 in Madison, Wisconsin. 
(Warren Lutey, director.) 


THE CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 


Subscriptions for Everybody's Money, 
the new magazine for credit union mem 
bers, passed the 200,000 mark in Au 
gust. (Mary Jean McGrath, editorial 
director.) 


INSURANCE SERVICES 

The department is now studying the 
development of an accident insurance 
program for members of affiliated credit 
unions. This coverage will be a revision 
of the CUNA MAX program which is 
now available only to full-time em 
ployees. A final report will be ready in 
November. (Stan Harris, director.) 
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g the January membership 


Replacin + Union Bridge 


NOW! Give your members the 


Everybodys money 


issue of Cred 


SPECIAL ONE-TIME PRICE 
OnLy 10¢ PER copy 


THIS TIME ONLY you can buy the 
Winter Issue of EvVERYBoDY’s MONEY 
separately for your members at just 10c 
per copy. EvEeryBopy’s Money is the 
new membership magazine you’ve 
always needed—and this is the issue 
that’s especially planned and written for 
circulation at annual meeting time! 
Colorful and fully illustrated, every copy 
of Everyspopy’s MoNEy contains 32 
pages of useful consumer information 
and facts about the credit union, all in 
popular pocket size. EVERYBODY’s 
Money will benefit EveryBopy in your 
membership. Use the coupon below. Mail 
your order now. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
POCKET SIZE ONLY 25 


¥. ¥, . P J 
5% x 8% Remember, an even bigger bargain is the 


annual subscription: FOUR issues of 
EVERYBODY'S MONEY for only 25c. Mini- 
mum order: 50 subscriptions mailed in bulk. 

Want the magazines mailed to the homes? 

32 PAGES For only 10c extra (35c total price per 

2 COLORS ON subscription), we poy postage and mail 


A PUBLICATION EVERY PAGE individually with the mailing strip of ad- 
OF THE CREDIT UNION — dresses which you provide. Ask for details. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION , 

Oa MESIAL G@e maiL TO: Everybody’s Money, CUNA, Box 431, Madison, Wis. 


Order YES—we believe EVERYBODY should read EVERYBODY'S MONEY! 











Everybody's Our (check) (money order) for $ is e::closed. NAME 


Money for 
Send us: copies of EVERYBODY'S VONEY 
your members Winter Issue at 10c each. TITLE 
NOW! (Minimum order: 50 copies) 
annual subscriptions to EVERYBODY'S CREDIT UNION 
MONEY at 25c each. (Minimum order: 50 copies) 
ADDRESS 
We want magazines mailed to the homes. An 
additional 10c (total: 35c) is enclosed for each sub 
scription. Send instructions. 
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KNOW YOUR INSURANCE 


#3 of a series 
FACTS ABOUT 
YOUR 
CREDIT UNION BOND 


Your credit union fidelity bond is a contract between (1) the bonding company 
and (2) your credit union. This contract also vitally involves third parties— 
the employees of your credit union. 


WHAT YOUR BOND DOES 


The fidelity bond issued by the bonding company guarantees your credit 


union against loss of money or securities caused by the dishonesty of 


employees (or by other hazards described in the contract). If you have 


“faithful performance” coverage, your credit union is covered when losses are 
caused by the employee’s failure to perform his duties well and faithfully. 


The bonding company’s obligation to indemnify the credit union for such 


losses is in the amount stated in the bond, and is subject to the conditions 
as described in the bond. 


WHAT YOUR BOND DOES NOT DO 


e The bond does not protect the employee or officer who has caused a loss, 
only the credit union itself. 


e The bond does not protect the credit union from 
loss due to uncollectible loans. 


e The bond does not protect the employees should 

they be injured during a hold-up. 
CLIP THIS PAGE 
and file 1t in 4 special 


and filet "phis series | RESEARCHING YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS... 


of ads de oe Your CUNA Insurance Services Department’s job 
pee eck of credit is to help your credit union and your league evaluate 
| union yg eas and obtain the insurance protection it needs. Ways 
— to improve coverage and to broaden existing pro- 


tection are continuously under study. 


CUNA Insurance Services Department $5 


a! 
VF Uo ll-tole Mn UAl-folelsl-11, CME mi taal bdo] Mn @lahe- late: : > 


UNDERWRITTEN BY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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LETTERS 


No Translation 


To the Editor: 

I read all the way through your 
article in the September Crepir Un- 
iON Brince, titled, “Caisses Popu- 
laires” without finding out what the 
words meant. True, you tell us in the 
article that we can substitute the words 
“eredit union” for “caisse populaire”. 
However, not all your readers may 
have a French dictionary at their 
elbows, and they may never find out 
that “peoples’ banks” are what you 
were really talking about. 

ELBERT WATSON 
Illinois 





Chicago, 


Wants Shorter Articles 


To the Editor: 

Glad to see you are running a few 
shorter articles in the Crepit UN1on 
Brince. Many of us credit union peo- 
ple have to “read while we run”, and 
even though an article looks inter- 
esting, if it’s too long, we just don't 
find time to read it at the end of a 
tired, busy day. 

NAT PESLAK 
Washington, DA 


Service During Strike 
lo the Editor: 

During the first two weeks of June 
the Amco Labor Union Local No. 114 
N.1.U.C. was out on 100% strike. The 
Amco credit union that serves these 
employees was on the ball with serv- 
ice to its members in a unique way. 
As the only members allowed to cross 
the picket line were the treasurer and 
assistant treasurer, Joseph Brooks a 
member of the credit committee was 
delegated to receive and make out 
applications for loans and withdrawals 
credit 
union ofhic e by phone. Then Joe would 
go to the gate of the plant and meet 
the treasurer. Shortly the applicants 
would be notified to go to the gate 


and communicate with the 


and sign their vouchers and receive 
their checks. 

In this way there was no curtail- 
ment of service to Amco members. 
This is just another case where credit 
unions prove their worth in time of 
need. 

EDWARD BISHOP, Secretary 
Windsor, Vermont 
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After Twenty-Five Years 


“Our beginning was humble . . 


. but we had vision. Most of all we 


wanted to correct inequities we saw during the days of the great depres- 
sion. We obtained business quarters from the start. Our little credit union 
couldn’t afford them so directors and committeemen chipped in twenty- 
five cents a week to pay the rent,” president Alfred Dube remembers. 

This year St. Anne’s is proudly celebrating its silver anniversary. In 
front of the modern office are Rene Hebert, first president; Mrs. William 
J. Cyr, wife of founder; Mrs. Rita Bernier of staff and Alfred Dube, 
president. Credit union is in Fall River, Massachusetts. 


NEW BOOKS 





Definitive Book 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVES By Jerry Voor- 
his. 225 pp. New York: Harper. $4.75 

$3.50 from Cooperative League, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Voorhis is right when he says that 
few Americans have a clear image of 
what cooperative businesses are, how 
they operate, and the extent of their 
role in the life of the country. 

His new book fills a great need: in 
one readable volume we now have a 
full and current picture of co-ops in 
the United States. The treatment of 
credit unions is brief but generous; 
however many in the movement will 
not agree with Voorhis’ interpretation 
of recent trends. As executive direc- 
tor of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. for the past fourteen years, 
Voorhis is in a good position to dis- 


cuss the handicaps and shortcomings 
of all types of cooperatives, and he 
does this freely in the book. 

But there is another, far more im- 
portant level on which this book 
should be read. Voorhis maintains that 
the future of human freedom is in 
danger because “Decision making, the 
heart-beat of any democratic society, 
seems to be passing out of style. And 
out of reach of the average citizen 
unless he does something to regain 
it”. He aims to show us that coopera- 
tive enterprises of one kind or another 
“condition people to assume responsi- 
bility, value ownership and practice 
decision making.” 

As eloquent on paper as he is on 
the platform, Voorhis makes a persua- 
sive statement of the value of coopera- 
tives to a free enterprise system, and 
of their contribution to world peace. 
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COMING EVENTS 





October 2 Management-Organiza- 
tion Specialist conterences Lniversity of 
Madison, Wisconsin 
19—Fiji Credit Union Lea 
Yavulo, Sig 
d Kentucky Credit Union 
nnual meeting, Kentuck Hote 


itoKa 


21—New South Wales 


innual meeting, Syd 


October 23-28 Management-Organiza- 
tion Specialist conferences, Woodner Hote 
Washin m. DA 

> California Credit 
veeting, Biltmore Hotel 


{ nion 


6-10—-CUNA and affiliates’ 
quarter eetings, Loraine Hote Madisor 
Wisconsin November 9, 9 a.n CUNA 
Mutual Board;—CUMIS Board; 2 | 
CUNA Supply Executive Committee. 
N ber 10, 10 a CUNA Executive 
Committee, 
November 13-18—Management-Organiza- 
tion cialis conterences oheraton 
in Francisco, California 
er 15-1 
Philippines 


Training Seminar, 


ver 16-19--Missouri C1 
meetin Sherator 


‘ 
19 Leaders’ 


Negros, Pl 


lraining 
ilippines 
publications 


» League 
rsit Wi sin, Madi 


5. 2 1962 Credit Union 
Manitoba annua 
Hotel, Winnipeg 
iry i-2 Utah State Cred 
innual meet ng, Uni ersity 
Salt Lake City 
February 19-22 
askatehewan annual meeting 
Hotel, Saskatoon 
North Dakota | 
ling, Memoria 
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March 10—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting. 

March 15-17— Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 22-24—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 

March 23-24— Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

March 23-24—Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 23-24—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Moody Convention 
Center, Galveston. 

March 24—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

\pril—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Claremont. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Credit Union 
annual meeting, Sheraton Fon 
tenelle Hotel, Omaha 

April 5-7—Virginia Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 

April 6-7—Alberta Credit Union League 
innual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmon 
ton 

April 6-7—Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, LaFayette Hotel, 
Little Rock 

April 6-7—Seouth Carolina Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston 


April 6-8—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 6-8—Seuth Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Armory, Water- 
town 


April 13-14 


I eapue 


Colorado Credit Union 


annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver 
April 13-14 District of Columbia 
Credit League annual meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
April 13-14 


I eague 


I nion 


Illinois Credit Union 
innual meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 
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WANT BRIDGE REPRINTS? 


Reprints of recent Bridge articles are available in two forms: low-cost 
Xerox reproduction and offset printing. 


Postage is additional. Delivery time is two weeks for Xerox, one month for 
offset. Write to The Credit Union Bridge, P.O. Box 431, Madison |, 
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annual meeting, Martin Hotel, Sioux City. 

April 13-14—Noerth Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sir Walter 
Hoiel, Raleigh. 

April 13-14--Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

April 13-14—West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling. 

April 14— Delaware Credit 
League annual meeting, Wilmington. 

April 14— Vermont Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Windsor High School & St. 
Francis Parish Hall, Windsor. 

April 20-21—Idaho Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Shore Lodge, McCall. 

April 20-21—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis. 

April 26-28-—Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Dempsey Motor 
Hotel, Macon. 

April 26-28—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April 26-29—Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita. 

April 26-29—-Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

April 27-28—Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, Shine Inn, Chic- 
opee. 

April 27-28—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pantlind Hotel 
and Civie Auditorium, Grand Rapids. 

\pril 27-28 — Minnesota 
Credit Unions annual 
Duluth, Duluth. 

April 27-29 — Hawaii 
League annual meeting, Hilo. 

May 25-27—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House, 
Baton Rouge. 

June 1-3—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf.- 
falo. 

June 3-7—International conference for 
eredit union executives, Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

June 8-9—Alabama Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Whitley Hotel, Montgom- 
ery. 
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June 13-15—Neva Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Halifax. 

June 27-29—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Brock Hall, 
University of B. C., Vancouver. 

August 7-9— Florida Credit 
League annual meeting, Robert 
Hotel, Jacksonville. 

September 28-29-—- Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Eau Claire 
Hotel, Eau Claire. 


Union 
Meyer 


November 15-18—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Muehlebach Hotel, 


’ Kansas City. 


November 18—Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Phoenix. 
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International 


CREDIT UNION DAY 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19th 


The third Thursday of October is set aside each year for the observance 
of International Credit Union Day. It’s a day for paying tribute to a 
great idea and the great people who worked unselfishly to bring its 
blessings to millions of others throughout the world. The irresistible 
power of the credit union idea has always been the missionary spirit 
which it inspired in its proponents—that unselfish desire to bring credit 
union benefits to more and more people. As we prepare for this year’s 
observance, what better way can we demonstrate our own dedication than 
in organizing more credit unions and enlisting additional members. Let’s 
truly celebrate this 1961 Credit Union Day in deeds as well as words by 
asking each credit union to organize a “little brother” credit union, and 


each member to bring a new member to his credit union. 
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